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REVIEWS 

EZRA POUND TODAY 

Poems IQ18-21, by Ezra Pound. Boni & Liveright. 

There is a fear in America of becoming old. Not so 
much a physical fear as a fear of becoming ancient through 
a process of thinking. We are impatient on the verge of 
inspection and would rather trust to our small emotions 
first. Ours is the continuous modern motley. The 
motley, however, has given us, among others, Ezra 
Pound: a poet and critic who has been able, through the 
last decade or two of our renascent disclosures in poetry 
and prose, with their vagrant discrepancies, their leger- 
demain exhibitions, and their impudencies in manner, to 
maintain underneath a disillusioned equilibrium. With- 
out stopping at the market-place to deal in small sales, 
being in the business of poetry and art, he explored some 
of its earlier sources. This in itself is beyond the usual 
procedure of American poets; and the mental conclusive- 
ness required by this stretch back to static sources is a 
little too stiff for their homespun conceptions and their 
sacred sentimentalities. The feat has inspired, from time 
to time, many amusing protests, and has succeeded in 
stirring up more than a few inactive dregs. But Pound, 
with his unique indifference, rises, without even the am- 
bitious clamorings of effort, above irritations and denials. 

Let us look into this man and see what he has done for 
American poetry. He says in The Spirit of Romance: 
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The spirit of the arts is dynamic. The arts are not passive, nor 
static, nor, in a sense, are they reflective, though reflection may assist 
at their birth. 

Poetry is about as much a "criticism of life" as red-hot iron is a 
criticism of fire. 

Now this, with its confidence, might easily be mistaken 
as a point against Pound, in that certain callous and 
inflexible minds fail to detect or to receive any surcharge 
of dynamic force from his poetry. The matter explains 
itself as one of identification — whether one is susceptible 
to mental experiences, and recognizes a play on those 
experiences, or whether one is responsive only to his own 
immediate contacts. The dynamics of Pound come from 
the percussion of sustained intellect. He has no elemental 
compromises to make, and he is too sure of himself to be 
confused. So confirmed in his contentions has he be- 
come, in fact, that the frequency with which he rehearses 
his position in the poems of this last book borders on a 
designed but gracious acceptance: 

He strove to resuscitate the dead art 

Of poetry; to maintain "the sublime" 

In the old sense. Wrong from the start — 

No, hardly — but, seeing he had been born 
In a half-savage country, out of date; 
Bent resolutely on wringing lilies from the acorn; 
Capaneus; trout for factitious bait. 

And this, half humorously, half cynically, gives his 

present mood toward his art: 

For this agility chance found 

Him of all men, unfit 

As the red-beaked steeds of 
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The Cytherean for a chain bit. 

Invitation, mere invitation to perceptivity, 

Gradually led him to the isolation 

Which these presents place 

Under a more tolerant, perhaps, examination. 

By constant elimination, 
The manitest universe 
Yielded an armor 
Against utter consternation. 

A Mincran undulation, 

Seen, we admit, amid ambrosial circumstances, 

Strengthened him against 

The discouraging doctrine of chances; 

And his desire for survival, 

Faint in the most strenuous moods, 

Became an Olympian apathein 

In the presence of selected perceptions. 

Here is the final deduction, the proposed estimate, the 
elevated resume, without the enumeration of uninteresting 
activities. The synthesis without the catalogue. 

The "poseur" mannerisms with which Pound's poetry 
seems to some critics to be infested, which they believe to 
be deliberately spouted out for their amusement, is not 
the important thing or the point about him. This part 
of his poetry has been, however, much to the advantage 
of poetic form so far as mere surface expression is con- 
cerned. The crucial significance inherent in his work, 
and the one thing to be mentioned as his chief service to 
American poetry, is the process of elimination he first 
applied, and has continued to apply, to the chaos of 
material brought into notice by Whitman, and the in- 
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numerable compilations heaped up by different epochs 
and periods in continental literature. He has been able, 
through all this, to clarify the muddy by-paths of the 
mind, particularly his mind. He is able to juggle, as it 
were, the ideas accompanying these paths, and at the 
same time note the resultant significance of each. He 
has been able, during the excursion, to smile over the 
irony and the pathetic crumble of each endeavor. Such 
an attitude, of course, is much too caustic and superior a 
direction to take against our frail ambitions. But the 
irritation provoked proves, without a doubt, our inability 
to indulge in mental combats either at the expense or 
through the suppression of our feelings. A genuine 
response to the thrust and parry of mental gymnastics 
will, nevertheless, eventually arrive among us; will no 
doubt be forced upon us sooner or later when our intel- 
lectual conflicts become keener and less detached. 

It is possible to ask of what direct benefit this can be 
to American poetry. To which I would answer, that the 
gradual infusion of a native intelligence and conscious- 
ness in our poetry, so promising at the present moment, 
has received more than one impetus from Ezra Pound; 
and that the musty shelves of the past having been 
unable to choke him, as some would like to believe, he 
has helped to bring home the fact that there is an inter- 
national standard of art, as well as the local one which 
we are inclined to celebrate; and that the international 
is the one with which ultimately we shall have to stand. 
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The four cantos in this book give me my first chance 

to draw the line on what is otherwise a most persuasive 

and enjoyable collection. They contain, in parts, some 

excellent passages, but as a whole their verbosity is too 

cryptic. They give, adequately enough, the consensus 

of Pound's mental mmoeuverings, and they even give 

his vagrancies in erudition and his antiquarian journeys; 

but they do not sustain the mental affiliations which 

I find in the other poems. They are, in his own words, 

Mouths biting empty air; 
The still stone dogs, 
Caught in metamorphosis, were 
Left him as epilogues. 

If Pound could be approached, though it is quite cer- 
tain he never will be, as an embodiment and manifestation 
of revolutionary art, it might be possible to come to a 
better understanding of him. The refusal, in America, 
to distinguish between sentiments of revolution and forces 
of revolution will hardly permit. It is too generally 
ignored though possibly not fully apprehended, that in 
order to create a disruption there must be some tradition 
to react on. Our traditions are over-night traditions; 
platitudes and maudlin satieties. When we turn to art 
and literature these things offer little resistance, and our 
poets have been simply singing their own clear voices 
under an open sky, with no frictional barriers to contend 
with. Pound has fructified this spontaneity with ideas, 
and this comes nearer to a revolutionary force than is at 
present realized. And he has not lost the spirit of dis- 
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covery, about which there has been much question, 
hurried prophecy, and unnecessary lamentation. 

The influence of this frigid force is not stilled, and 
Poems 1918-21 remains, as no other book has done, the 
complete and unalloyed disclosure of Ezra Pound. 

Virgil Geddes 

MAXWELL BODENHEIM: MATHEMATICIAN 

Introducing Irony; A Book of Poetic Short Stories and 
Poems, by Maxwell Bodenheim. Boni & Liveright. 
Minna and Myself, 1918, was the poised intoxication 
of a lover in pursuit of the scented outlines that had 
intrigued him. Advice, 1920, was the swift oriental com- 
prehension of one whose fingers had been singed, one to 
whom his emotions had become mistresses slightly passe, 
and who had learned to chide and escape their tyrannies 
with a deftness that suggested more than the esthetic 
courtier. Introducing Irony, 1922, is a book in which 
new territories of the imagination have been surveyed by 
an intelligence direct, modern and impersonal as a flash- 
light, unhampered by the superstitious glows and half- 
shadows of the lanterns with which contemporary poets 
still seek their desires. 

The poems in Introducing Irony — meticulous geometric 
patterns — are finely drawn by a hand to which the 
medium in which it works is only a stimulus. It is 
Bodenheim's unassuming, unrelenting search, straight 
and ascetic, for outlines that are sweeping in significance 
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